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Pacific Northwest. The catalogues of 
these exhibitions give entirely different sets 
-of names, names quite strange to exhibition 
-visitors in the East. The Panama-Pacific 
Exposition has undoubtedly brought the 
East nearer to the Far West; it would be well 
if through the same or some other medium 
the Far West could be brought nearer to 
-the East. 

Forty-three paintings by Mr. and Mrs. 
Colin Campbell Cooper, a majority of which 
Are scenes in India, have recently been 
shown in the Memorial Art Gallery of 
Rochester. This exhibition will make a 
circuit of several of the larger cities during 
the present season. 

At the Galleries of the Guild of Boston 
Artists an exhibition of paintings by Albert 
Felix Schmitt has recently been held. 

From November 24th to December 8th 
.an exhibition of textiles loaned from the 
Museum Collections to the Historical 
Exhibition of Textiles in Paterson, N. J., 
together with a collection of competition 
posters for the 250th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of Newark, N. J., was shown in the 
.Museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 

An extremely interesting exhibition of 
recent paintings by Randall Davey was 
held in the Macbeth Galleries in New York 
in November. A number of these paint- 
ings will be reproduced in an early issue of 
this magazine. 

Eleven illustrated lectures on subjects 
pertaining to art are to be given at Yale 
University this winter under the auspices 
of the Yale School of Fine Arts. Among 
the lecturers will be C. Howard Walker, 
Prof. Arthur Pope, Dr. Christian Brinton, 
Kenyon Cox, Lloyd Warren, Lorado Taft, 
and Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 

Nearly 300,000 persons visited an exhi- 
bition of paintings sent out by the American 
Federation of Arts which was recently held 
in Waco, Texas, in connection with the 
Annual Cotton Palace Exposition. Of 
these persons it is estimated that at least 
one-third gave careful attention to the 
paintings. Much, interest was aroused and 
many thoughtful comments and inquiries 
made. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

MODERN PAINTING— ITS TEND- 
ENCY AND MEANING. With 28 full 
page reproductions, 4 in color, By Willard 
Huntington Wright. John Lane Company, New 
York and London, Publishers. Price $2.50 net. 

Decidedly there was an error at the 
christening of Mr. Wright's painstaking 
treatise published under the title, "Modern 
Painting," a book in which untenable and 
dogmatically stated theories of art crowd 
against important truths justly and sensi- 
tively observed. This error in the title 
will speedily . be discovered by any one 
hoping to find in the book enlightened 
comment on the aims and methods of 
Alexander, Bakst, Bellows, Blashfield, Cox, 
Cassatt, Dougherty, Frieseke — to cite at 
alphabetical haphazard a very few out of a 
host of modern painters. Alexander is 
mentioned but once, and that in connection 
with a reductio ad absurdum. Weir does 
not figure at all. The Bostonians are 
absent, Bakst and Cox are strangely ban- 
ished together, Miss Beaux is ignored, Miss 
Cassatt is but vaguely listed, A. B. Davies, 
for all his wooing of the Cubistic muse, is 
"at bottom a superficial academician," the 
"spirituel" Whistler is "this ineffectual 
American," while at the very outset Sar- 
gent, Sorolla and Simon are classed together 
as Abecedarians who interpret form in 
"shallow imitation of the surface aspect of 
nature." Glackens and Henri fare better; 
Henri had directed the early studies of 
Morgan Russell, chief among ex-Syn- 
chromists. "The word Synchromism," Mr. 
Wright gravely tells us, "means simply 
'with color.'" "In Synchromist pictures 
the good or bad results cannot be obscured 
by the introduction of foreign elements, 
as in the case of pictures wherein nature is 
copied." "All significant painting to come 
must necessarily make use of Synchromist 
means ." 

These passages can give no just idea as 
to the quality of Mr. Wright's book, but 
they indicate its scope Mr. Wright dis- 
cusses, not Modern Painting, but that more 
limited theme, modernist and extremist 
methods in painting, procedures which in 
his contention are for the most part de- 
rived in direct apostolic succession from the 
spiritual adventures of the great masters 
themselves. An able lawyer and a poor 
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case! Interest in this theme has waned 
since the War, partly because the War has 
not only delayed high enterprise in art, but 
has also, according to credible report, 
stopped much that was spurious in artistic 
endeavor. 

Like Mr. LaFarge and the elder critics, 
Mr. Wright begins with Delacroix as the 
typical early revolutionist plowing the old 
ground for the founding of the new temple. 
Like Mr. LaFarge again, he sets store by the 
Delacroix journals. Surely a writer with a 
sense of the humors of humanity, when 
reviewing from the critics' grand stand that 
long procession of Isms from Romanticism 
to Vorticism, each one jostling, pigeon- 
holing or poniarding some other, must have 
been tempted, at times, toward the end 
of the parade to join Mr. LaFarge in 
quoting Delacroix as to "those trades of 
humbug that influence the human race!" 
Mr. Wright's book does not suggest that 
he has been thus tempted. Viewing each 
group merely from the side of its sad 
sincerity, he sympathetically defines and 
limits the functions of each, the chapters 
on the earlier men being particularly well- 
compiled from a wealth of sources. He 
naturally places Cezanne as the corner- 
stone of the modernist structure — Cezanne, 
"that astounding and grotesque colossus," 
who "purely as a painter is the greatest 
the world has produced. In the visual arts 
he is surpassed only by El Greco, Michel- 
angelo and Rubens." The essay on Renoir, 
who "alone approaches the stature of 
Cezanne," contains a tribute to that 
scholastic training which Mr. Wright de- 
clares was Renoir's salvation. In violent 
contradiction to this idea is the essence of 
the chapter on Matisse, keystone of the 
modernist arch, a chapter which might 
verily have been written by a man born 
blind, and cruelly taught by some jester a 
critic's patter on negro sculpture, Persian 
influence, naive vision, hackneyed deltoids 
and what not. The adventure of Matisse 
dodging the deltoid is detailed in full. 
Patiently, too, and with many thousand 
words, the author explains Cubism, which 
he finds justifiable and significant chiefly 
on the ground of the Cubists' "almost total 
abolition of the painter's slavery to nature." 
He further makes clear all the delicate yet 
deep class distinctions between Cubists, 



Futurists, Orphists, Synchromists and 
others. This portion of the book is a 
reliable Who's Who in Modernism, to- 
instruct a public at present offensively in- 
clined to dub all modern irreconcilables. 
Cubists. 

It is a pity that champions of new move- 
ments are so seldom able to state their cases 
in a genial spirit of give-and-take, with a. 
half-way good will toward those who differ, 
and above all, with some acceptance of 
human psychology. Mr. Wright, for in- 
stance, dazzled as he is by his own dogmas 
of color notation, line deformation, the 
renunciation of recognizability and the 
like, and believing that his "esthetique" 
will pave the way for the appreciation of 
those lofty diagrammatic ecstasies of pure 
painting now foreshadowed in Synchromism 
— well, Mr. Wright is forgetting folks and 
their folkways. He is wrapping the clouds 
of his conclusions about him, and abandon- 
ing poor human nature altogether; not, to 
be sure, before he has offered us, in his 
erudite way, that old and very human 
pseudo-syllogism to the effect that certain 
great painters in the past were derided, 
and that therefore certain painters now 
being derided are great. 

If the reviewer were to turn artist for a 
moment, and were to follow those arbi- 
trary methods of distortion and exaggera- 
tion which Mr. Wright hails as the true 
stepping-stones in artistic progress, he might 
say that this book is a melodrama in which 
Painting in her quest of Purity is constantly 
being baffled by that hoary and inept 
villain the Academician, backed by a chorus 
consisting of the unworthy Public, the 
ignorant Critic, the sordid Picture Dealer; 
all of whom will in the end be defeated 
because of the final liberation of Painting 
"in which Cezanne took the first great step, 
Matisse the second, Cubism the next, and 
Synchromism the last." But such methods 
and such results are gross, heavy-handed; 
in writing as in painting, they disgust. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. 
BY REX VICAT COLE. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Publishers. 

It has been said that the trees pictured 
by some painters are all above ground, 
certainly many who attempt to transcribe 
landscapes are woefully lacking in the real 



